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Canyon  City,  Colo.,  Oct.  4 — One  of  the  most  serious  prison 
mutinies  in  the  nation’s  history,  which  ciaimed  the  lives  of  seven 
guards  and  six  convicts,  ended  at  the  state  prison  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  four  ringleaders  committed  suicide.  .  .  .  The 
mutiny  broke  out  yesterday,  when  James  Pardue  shot  Elmer 
Erwin,  a  guard,  seized  his  gun  and  keys  and  unlocked  the  cell- 
house  doors.  Ten  guards  were  held  as  hostages  and,  one  after 
another,  four  were  shot  to  death  when  the  warden  refused  the 
convicts’  demands. 


This  was  one  of  a  number  of  recent  prison  riots. 
V arious  causes  precipitated  them,  with  which  I  am  not 
here  concerned.  What  does  concern  me  is  the  effect — 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  convicts  were  able  to  disarm  and 
seize  ten  guards,  and  to  murder  four  of  them  before  giving 
up  a  forlorn  hope,  and  that,  in  other  instances,  prisoners 
have  escaped.  If  a  prison  is  intended  to  keep  its  inmates 
imprisoned — which  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  assumption — 
I  offer  a  practicable  aid — the  German  shepherd  dog;  the 
police  dog,  so-called. 

Had  the  Colorado,  the  Auburn,  the  Leavenworth  pris¬ 
ons  been  equipped  with  trained  dogs  as  are  certain  pris¬ 
ons  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  these  riots  could  not, 
in  probability,  have  begun.  The  use  of  the  dogs  is  en¬ 
tirely  humane.  They  are  not  savage,  they  menace  no 
one  until  their  masters  are  menaced.  Their  very  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  preventive.  They  raise  the  morale  of  the  guard 
and  present  an  additional  hazard  to  the  criminal. 

Scout  Duty  for  Dogs 

T  AM  not  against  the  convict  but  for  the  guard.  The 
J-  average  convict  invites  my  pity.  Crowding,  bad  food, 
idleness,  uneven  justice  are  legitimate  complaints  and 
demand  correction,  but  butchering  the  guards  and 
prison  deliveries  are  not  the  remedies.  Prison  riots, 
moreover,  are  staged,  not  by  the  weak  and  the  oppressed 
but  by  the  strong  and  the  vicious. 

In  one  Swiss  prison  for  which  we,  at  Fortunate  Fields, 
have  supplied  dogs,warders  formerly  walked  their  rounds 
in  pairs  for  mutual  protection.  The  work  now  is  done 
much  better  by  half  as  many  warders  and  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  dogs.  There  is  one  dog  that  works  with  any  of 
fifteen  guards;  he  has  been  taught  to  obey  the  uniform, 
rather  than  the  man.  They  are  used  only  at  night,  in 
this  case,  and  sleep  by  day. 

The  first  task  of  the  night  is  searching  the  work¬ 
shops,  mess  rooms  and  yards  for  prisoners  who  may  have 
secreted  themselves  during  the  day.  Under  the  old 
method,  the  guards  were  exposed  to  ambush.  Now  the 


dog  reports  whether  or  not  the  rooms  and  grounds  are  dear- 
reports  it  with  the  certainty  of  his  nose  and  ears.  Then 
the  guard  can  check  the  shop  in  safety  for  missing  tools. 

This  prison  is  an  old  one  with  solid  cell  doors.  The  dog 
sniffs  at  each  and  reports  whether  or  not  it  is  occupied. 
At  the  newer  prison  at  Orbe,  working  parties  are  sent  out 
by  day.  It  is  a  broken  country  near  the  French  border, 
making  for  easy  concealment  and  escape.  Dogs  have  ended 
that,  again  principally  by  prevention,  but  if  a  prisoner  fiees, 
he  cannot  hide  long  from  the  dog. 

Prison  guards  do  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  often  carry 
firearms.  The  lookouts  on  the  walls  may  be  armed  with 
rifles,  but  the  turnkeys  mingling  with  the  convicts  use  only 
staffs;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  prisoners  are  apt 
to  disarm  them  and  use  their  weapons  against  them.  A 
gun  fights  for  whoever  pulls  its  trigger;  a  dog  fights  only 
for  his  master,  and  no  guard  ever  will  be  disarmed  of  this 
weapon. 

But  I  am  not  thinking  of  prisons  alone.  The  police  dog’s 
possibilities  as  a  crime  preventive  and  additional  arm  of 


These  Dags  are  Taught  to  Retrieve  Anything, 
in  This  Case  a  Bottle 


Y  EMILE  008,  LAUSANNE 

Police  Dog  Trailing  on  a  Long  Leash  With  His  Gendarme  Partner. 
Dog  and  Man  are  Trained  Together 


the  law  are  many.  Here  is 
a  current  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping: 

Trapped  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  loft  building 
shortly  before  two  o'clock  this 
morning  by  a  night  watch¬ 
man,  a  thief  shot  it  out  with 
the  watchman  and  escaped. 
The  watchman  was  wounded, 
perhaps  fatally. 

Every  night  of  the  year 
tens  of  thousands  of  night 
watchmen  go  their  monot¬ 
onous  rounds  in  shops, 
offices,  warehouse  and  fac¬ 
tory  buildings,  punching 
clocks  at  certain  posts,  to 
guard  against  fire  and 
thieves.  The  thief  nearly 
always  has  the  advantage  of 
the  surprise  attack  and  can 
lurk  in  ambush. 

Watchmen  are  just 
men— frequently  old  men. 
They  have  only  the  dulled 
senses  of  mankind,  further 
dulled  by  the  wearisome 
uniformity  of  their  rounds. 
No  burglar  could  surprise 


Swiss  Gendarmes, 

and  murder  them  if  a  trained  dog 
went  with  them.  The  dog  would 
signal  the  presence  and  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  intruder  before  the 
latter  knew  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
tected.  And  knowing  the  watch¬ 
man  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
dog,  the  thief  would  pause  before 
breaking  in. 

The  Dog’s  Nose  Knows 

fTlHIS  is  truer  still  of  night  pa- 
-L  trol  out-of-doors,  where  lights 
do  not  blaze  in  every  corner.  The 
policeman  on  his  beat  stays  largely 
to  lighted  streets  and  alleys,  but 
the  private  watchman  guarding 
a  railroad  or  factory  yard,  dock 
or  storage  yard,  and  signaling  his 
coming  with  an  electric  torch,  is 
a  marked  man.  Being  human 
and  thoroughly  aware  of  his  dis¬ 
advantage,  his  inspection  is  likely 
to  be  cursory.  With  a  trained  dog, 
the  tables  would  be  turned,  the 
night  lighted  by  the  dog’s  keen 
nose  and  ears,  the  man’s  courage 
rallied  by  the  dog’s. 


The  men  of  the  dog  corps  in  both  the  Swiss  police  am 
border  patrol  tell  me  often  of  the  contrast  between  nigh 
work  with  and  without  a  dog.  Once  accustomed  t. 
patrolling  with  a  dog,  they  feel  lost,  helpless,  disabled,  with 
out  their  partner,  they  say.  One  told  me  recently  of  pass 
mg  a  loaded  hay  wagon  standing  outside  a  barn  at  night 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  merely  a  load  of  hay  whicl 
the  farmer  had  failed  to  unload  before  dark,  and  he  wouU 
have  passed  on  had  his  dog  not  indicated  the  wagon  as  ai 
object  of  interest.  On  top  of  the  hay  he  found  a  man  asleep 
He  was  taken  up  for  vagrancy. 

Wherever  there  are  railroads,  thieving,  both  petty  am 
pand,  from  freight  ears  is  prevalent,  and  railroads  employ 
large  forces  of  private  police.  Creeping  between  strings  o 
box  cars  in  an  unlighted  railroad  yard  in  search  of  thieve; 
and  other  criminals  of  the  lower  grades  who  lurk  there  is  ai 
precarious  work  as  trench  raiding,  and  I  surmise  that  it  i: 
not  always  done  with  methodical  zeal. 

One  French  railway  system  has  reenforced  its  police  witi 
dogs  for  many  years,  maintains  its  own  dog-training  sta¬ 
tion,  and  has  reduced  thefts  from  goods  cars  to  virtualh 
zero. 

If  a  man  is  hiding  in  a  freight  car,  above  or  below  it  th< 
do^  nose  knows.  Shooting  at  a  fleeing  man  in  the  darl 
IS  futile  most  of  the  time  and,  in  the  event  the  bullet  does 
reach  its  mark,  likely  to  be  fatal,  but  darkness  never  spoils 
a  dog’s  aim. 

In  Germany,  where  the  shepherd  dog  is  used  by  the  po¬ 
lice  in  night  patrol,  the  animal  usually  is  on  leash  and  at 
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mail  box  for  letters  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  Swingle  whether 
any  gentlemen  had  been  asking  for  her.  None  had,  except 
the  truant  officer. 

“I  guess  you’re  right  about  the  kids,  Mrs.  Swingle,”  she 
conceded  gloomily.  “I  don’t  know  what  else  would  make 
them  hang  back  like  this.  It  cert’nly  can’t  be  me,  because 
you’ve  said  yourself  I’ve  got  a  way  with  the  men,  though 
I  think  too  much  of  you  to  ever  carry  on  with  Mr.  Swingle.” 

“Hmph!  You  just  try  it.  Just  once.” 

“As  if  I’d  do  such  a  thing,  and  you  right  here !  And  any¬ 
how,  you’re  my  best  friend.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  down  to  the  Strangers’  Social  Club 
and  get  acquainted  with  some  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Allen?  If 
anything  was  to  happen  to  Swingle,  you  bet  that’s  what 
I’d  do.  I  know  a  lot  of  folks  that  met  their  husbands 
there.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I’ve  been  faithful  to 
all  four  of  them  boys,  and  they  ain’t  even  interested 
enough  to  answer  a  letter.  Where  does  this  Strangers’ 
Social  Club  meet  at?  ” 

“Down  on  Portola  Street.  It’ll  only  cost  you  a  quar¬ 
ter.  Put  on  your  best  clothes.”  , ' 

“Will  you  lend  me  your  blue -barrings?” 

Mrs.  Swingle  unscrewed  hqf  earrings  and  handed  them 
over.  “Now  don’t  say  a;^hing  about  your  kids,”  she 
cautioned.  “That’s  younown  business.” 

Nearly  half  an  houf  before  the  scheduled  meeting  hour, 
Mrs.  Allen  climbedThe  steep  stairs  that  led  to  the  Stran¬ 
gers’  Social  Cluly’^The  host-proprietor  greeted  her  heartily 
and  collected  ^  admission  fee.  She  would  have  liked  to 
stand  by  th^esk  and  talk  to  him,  but  he  waved  her  on 
with  practiced  geniality  as  the  creaking  treads  announced 
more  business.  A  few  middle-aged  women,  dressed  up 
and  self-conscious,  turned  their  heads  as  she  came  into  the 
hall,  but  she  took  a  seat  in  the  front  row  as  far  away  from 
them  as  possible.  She  had  not  paid  twenty-five  cents  to 
meet  a  lot  of  women. 

The  sprightly  sense  of  cheer  stirred  in  her  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  greeting  increased  as  she  looked  about  her.  The 
cracked  plastered  walls  were  gay  with  felt  pennants  from 
towns  she  had  known  in  her  gypsy  life: 

Peoria,  Hannibal,  Wichita,  Terre  Haute, 

Tacoma,  El  Paso.  There  were  Japanese 
lanterns,  and  flags,  and  streamers  of 


By  Late  afternoon  Mrs.  Jllten  Could 
Stand  Back  in  Proud  Surety  That  Here 
Was  a  Family  JIrrayed  to  Please  Even 
the  Most  Reluctant  Stepfather 


He  Raised  His  Black 
Eyebrows  and  She 
Smiled  an  Jtssent,  Toss* 
Ing  Her  Blue-Glass  Ear¬ 
rings.  **Come  On,  Sister. 
Let’s  Me  and  Voa  Show  Them  How  to  Lead 
a  Grand  March  Like  It  Ought  to  be  Led 


crSpe  paper  rustling  in  the  breeze  from  the  open  windows. 
The  platform  at  the  front  of  the  hall  seemed  to  her  a  happy 
blending  of  elegance  and  comfort,  with  its  imitation  fire¬ 
place  topped  by  a  mantel  that  held  a  dormant  clock,  a  vase 
of  dyed  pampas  grass  and  a  plaster  bust  of  General  Grant. 
On  one  side  there  was  an  obese  rocking-chair  with  fallen 
arches,  and  on  the  other  a  piano,  with  three 
chairs  placed  for  the  orchestra.  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  just  such  a  parlor. 

More  .strangers  were  coming  now.  *  Shyly, 
aggijefesively,  shamefacedly,  defiantly  they  sat 
down  and  measured  their  neighbor.  Men 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  squeaking^hoes  and 
one  or  two  long  hairs  carefully  trained  across  a 
wide  expans^W  bald  scalp.  Cellyloid  collars 
gleamed  m/unaccustomed  necks. 

Wheirithe  hall  was  fairly  full/the  old  man 
who  had  greeted  Mrs.  Allen  at  we  head  of  the 
stairs  mounted  the  platform  and  tapped  a  bell. 

“We  will  begin  by  singing  if uanita,  on  Page 
16  of  your  songbooks,”  he  qhnounced,  beating 
time  with  large  gestures. 

More  songs  followed  with  increasing  volume. 
Then  he  spoke  at  length  on  the  pangs  of  loneli¬ 
ness  and  the  alleviating,' effects  of  regular  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  club  meetings.  Mrs.  Allen 
yawned,  wondering  if  ^t  was  for  this  that  she 
had  paid  good  money.  She  looked  from  under 
her  hat  with  a  flip  of  her  blue  earrings  and  gar¬ 
nered  smiles  from  several  gentlemen,  but  how 
could  a  person  make  any  headway  if  the  host 
was  going  to  talk  all  night? 

A  bored-looking  orchestra  climbed  up  on  the 
platform  and  took  out  their  instruments.  Ah, 
dancing !  And  now  a  younger,  gayer  crowd  was 
coming  in  with  an  accustomed  air,  gathering  in 
little  groups,  whispering  and  giggling,  evidently 
habitues.  They  shuffled  their  feet,  waiting  for 
the  dancing  to  begin.  The  host  looked  at  them 
sternly. 

“Now,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our  members 
who  are  more  interested  in  their  feet  than  they 
are  in  their  heads,  I  will  have  to  give  up  reading 
the  beautiful  poem  by  EUa  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
which  usually  comes  next  on  the  program,  en¬ 
titled,  Laugh  and  the  World  Laughs  with  You, 
and  start  the  dancing.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pegrini,  will 
you  please  lead  the  grand  march?”  He  pulled 
down  his  glasses  and  looked  over  the  top.  “  Isn’t 
Mr.  Pegrini  here  yet?” 

Several  of  the  late  comers  suggested  waiting 
for  him,  but  the  host  shook  his  head  sternly. 

“No,  he  knows  when  this  meeting  begins,  and 
if  he’s  not  here  he  can’t  expect  us  to  hold  up  the 
grand  march  for  him.  Take  your  partners,  folks.” 

A  woman  plucked  Mrs.  Allen’s  sleeve.  “Say, 
my  husband  wants  to  know  can  he  'have  this 
one?  He’s  scared  to  ask  you.” 


“Sure,”  said  Mrs.  Allen 
reluctantly,  looking  over  his 
head  in  disappointment  at  younger,  gayer  partners. 

He  took  her  arm  and  chassdd  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

“I  can  lead  just  as  good  as  that  wop  Pegrini.” 

There  was  a  sudden  turning  of  heads.  Down  the  hall 
came  a  dark,  thickset  man,  younger  than  most  of  the 
others,  who  dulled  all  competitors  by  the  gleam  of  his  bril- 
liantined  hair,  and  the  flash  of  his  teeth,  and  the  luster  of 
his  collnr,  and  the  patina  of  his  yellow  shoes,  and  the 
sparkle  of  his  bold  black  eyes. 

“Who’s  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Allen. 

“That’s  him.  Pegrini.” 

“What  does  he  do?” 

“Works  for  the  street  department.  Since  they  made 
him  a  captain  and  put  a  white  suit  on  him,  he’s  got  the 
swell  head.” 

Mrs.  Allen  dropped  the  thin  arm  of  her  partner  negli¬ 
gently  and  caught  the  questing  eye  of  Mr.  Pegrini.  He 
raised  his  black  eyebrows  and  she  smiled  an  assent,  tossing 
her  blue-glass  earrings.  He  came  over  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Come  on,  sister.  Let’s  me  and  you  show  them  how  to 
lead  a  grand  march  like  it  ought  to  be  led.” 

He  brushed  her  partner  out  of  the  way  and  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  line  as  the  orchestra  commenced  to  play. 
Left,  right;  left,  right,  they  marched  down  the  hall.  She 
looked  at  him  sideways  and  he  squeezed  her  hand.  March¬ 
ing  by  twos,  by  fours,  by  eights,  they  crisscrossed,  they  ser¬ 
pentined,  in  figures  as  intricate  as  a  patchwork  quilt.  Once 
or  twice  when  she  became  confused  he  called  directions  to 
her  with  authority.  Here  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of  1 

“Captain,  you’re  just  wonderful!” 

.“You’ll  be  pretty  good  with  a  little  practice  yourself. 
I’ll  see  you  get  plenty  of  that  if  you  come  up  here 
regular.” 

The  partner  she  had  abandoned  stood  where  she  had 
left  him  for  a  while,  getting  in  the  way  of  the  maneuvers. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  looked  after  her  with  reproachful 
eyes. 

“ I  can’t  help  it,”  she  thought  uneasily.  “But  he’s  mar¬ 
ried  anyway.” 

After  the  Virginia  reel  she  sat  down,  conscious  all  at 
once  that  her  feet  hurt.  A  young  woman  with  a  per¬ 
manent  wave  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  wood 
and  varnished  crossed  the  room  and  sat  beside  her. 

“Joe  Pegrini’s  paying  you  a  lot  of  attention,  ain’t  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  warily. 

“That’s  because  you’re  new  up  here.  But  if  you  knew 
him  like  I  do,  you  wouldn’t  believe  a  word  he  says.  Are 
you  married?” 

“I’m  a  widow.” 

“Grass  or  sod?” 

“Ashes.” 

“I’m  grass.  My  husband  went  off  and  left  me  with  a 
boy  to  support.  I  could  of  married  ten  times  over  if  it 
wouldn’t  of  been  for  that.  That  was  why  Pegrini  dropped 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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deterrent.  Dogs  may  be  shot  also,  but  not  with  the  ease 
with  which  defenseless  old  gentlemen  are  murdered. 

Dortmund,  Germany,  is  not  far  from  the  Dutch  border. 
A  dog-corps  policeman  on  his  rounds  there  some  time  ago 
turned  up  a  notorious  smuggler  and  demanded  the  man’s 

papers.  Every¬ 
where  in  Europe, 
of  course,  a 
citizen  must 
carry  identifica¬ 
tion  papers  and 
produce  them 
upon  demand 
from  an  officer. 

Without  warn¬ 
ing,  the  smuggler 
opened  fire.  "The 
policeman  fell 
with  two  serious 
wounds,  but  the 
dog  seized  the 
criminal,  and, 
though  shot 
three  times 
through  the 
body,  held  on 


at  once  in  lowered  insurance  rates.  I  am  just  back 
from  a  lecture  trip  that  took  me  across  the  continent.  In 
California  I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  a  typical  Pasadena 
estate  that  his  burglar-insurance  premiums  had  been  low¬ 
ered  sharply  since  he  had  bought  two  police  dogs. 

Recently  the  New  York  police  broke  up,  with  what  is 
said  to  have  been  uncalled-for  violence,  a  Communist  dem¬ 
onstration  in  Union  Square,  and  there  have  been  similar 
scenes  in  other  American  cities  this  year.  It  is  a  favorite 
stratagem  of  the  Reds  to  shove  women  into  the  foreground 
of  their  mobs  with  the  hope  of  embarrassing  the  police. 

When  Dogs  Replace  Horses 

The  trained  police  horse  is  valuable  in  the  handling  of 
crowds,  but  the  mounted  police  both  in  New  York  and 
in  Philadelphia  failed  to  overawe  the  demonstrants,  and  the 
police  infantry  had  to  be  called  in.  It  was  then  that  the 
violence  ensued.  The  Berlin  police  answer  riot  calls  with 
police  dogs  and  control  crowds  with  them  better  than  it  can 
be  done  with  horses.  The  mob  knows  that  the  police  horse 
has  been  trained  to  crowd  them  back,  but  not  to  injure  them, 
and  so  the  horses  lose  much  of  their  moral  suasion.  The 
dog  is  a  less  powerful,  but  a  much  more  mobile  weapon. 

The  Reds  will  greet  this  suggestion  with  furious  protests, 
naturally,  and  picture  these  intelligent,  even-tempered  ani¬ 
mals  as  raging  beasts,  slavering  at  the  mouth  and 
tearing  innocent  women  and  children  limb  from 
limb,  but  that  will  be  only  their  customary  rhetoric. 
And  if  they  should  really  believe  it,  then  they  may 
be  more  circumspect. 

Two  Berlin  policemen,  each  with  a  dog,  heard 
the  beginning  of  a  row  in  a  Tenderloin  cafe  while  on 
their  rounds. 

“You  hold  both  dogs  and  I’ll  see  what’s  up,’’ 
said  one  to  the  other. 

The  first  policeman  had  no  more  than  put  his 
head  in  the  cafe  door  when  he  was  hit  on  the  chin 
and  knocked  out,  falling  under  a  table.  There  the 
combatants  left  him  and  returned  to  their  first 
business.  The  noise  continuing  and  his  mate  fail¬ 
ing  to  return,  the  second  policeman  investigated. 
Seeing  his  mate  lying  unconscious,  he  slipped  both 
dogs  and  drew  his  pistol.  He  did  not  move  from  the 
door  or  use  his  gun,  but  in  two  minutes  the  shindig 
was  over  and  the  rioters  were  lined  against  the 
wall  with  their  hands  in  the  air. 

Dogs  are  an  important  arm  of  the  Swiss  customs 
guards,  but  most  of  the  smuggling  into  the  United 
States,  I  take  it,  is  accomplished  either  by  sea  or  in 
automobiles  over  highways.  Dogs  would  be  value¬ 
less  in  stopping  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
could  be  most  useful  in  immigration  patrol  on  the 
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Omen  Taking  the  Scent 


heel.  The  dog  is  taught  to  work  in  complete  silence.  If  it 
has  anything  to  report,  it  does  so  by  indicating  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  scent  or  sound.  If  the  policeman  wishes  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  he  gives  the  command,  “Forward,’’  by  which 
the  dog  understands  that  it  is  to  lead  him  directly  to  the 


Canton  of  Vaud^  With  Their  Dogs 

spot  to  which  its  attention  has  been  attracted.  There 
are  no  surprise  attacks  on  policemen  so  equipped. 

Some  months  ago  two  deputies  set  .out  by  motor 
car  from  an  Ohio  city,  I  believe  it  was,  with  two  pris¬ 
oners  to  deliver  at  a  penitentiary  at  a  distance.  Their 
car  was  found  abandoned  by  the  roadside  that  evening, 
and  many  days  later  the  bodies  of  the  deputies  were 
found  in  a  woods.  The  convicts  had  overpowered  and 
“r.urdered  their  guards  and  escaped. 

This  could  hardly  have  happened  had  a  trained  police 
dog  been  a  fifth  member  of  the  party.  The  transport  of 
prisoners  is  a  routine  duty  of  dogs  in  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  where  I  have  supplied  the  rural  guards  with 
all  their  dogs.  When  these  police  of  the  dog  corps,  who 
patrol  on  foot,  stop  a  suspicious  character,  the  animal 
sits  at  attention  while  its  master  searches  the  suspect. 

If  the  prisoner  is  commanded  to  march,  the  dog  marches 
too — between  the  prisoner  and  the  guard.  On  the 
slightest  aggressive  move  by  the  suspect,  the  animal 
intervenes. 

The  guard  may  go  away,  leaving  his  prisoner  in  the 
dog’s  custody,  and  find  both  there  on  his  return — 
granting,  of  course,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  disarmed. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  Vaud  gendarme  left  head¬ 
quarters  on  a  special  mission.  En  route,  he  picked  up  a 
man  without  papers.  It  was  important  that  he  get  the 
information  for  which  he  had  been  sent  and  report 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  he  left  the  man  in  the 
dog’s  charge.  I  read  his  report  later.  He  wrote:  “It  is 
possible  that  the  man  moved  six  inches  in  the  two  hours  I 
was  gone,  but  I  doubt  it.”  The  dog,  needless  to  say,  had 
not  so  much  as  growled  at  the  man  so  long  as  he  made  no 
attempt  to  run. 


Hanging  On  Under  Fire 


IF  ONE  form  of  murder  is  more  brutal  than  another,  the 
shooting  down  of  pay-roll  messengers,  often  defenseless 
and  unresisting,  is  one  of  the  most  dastardly  of  modern 
crimes.  Here  is  a  characteristic  clipping: 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3 — George  Danielson,  a  65-year- 
old  bank  messenger,  was  shot  and  killed  today  by  four  men  who 
robbed  him  of  a  $7500  pay  roll  which,  following  a  custom  of  six 
years,  he  was  carrying  alone  to  a  factory  that  its  four  hundred 
employes  might  be  paid  at  noon. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  criminally  negligent  to  send  an  unpro¬ 
tected  man  through  the  streets  week  after  week,  following 
the  same  route  and  schedule,  and  notoriously  known  to  be 
carrying  large  sums  of  money.  The  protection  of  pay  rolls 
has  become  a  critical  police  problem  and  deliveries  now  are 
commonly  made  in  armored  cars  with  at  least  two  heavily 
armed  guards  in  the  truck  or  in  a  following  car.  Such  an 
armament  may  not  be  feasible  except  in  the  cities,  but  a 
dog  is  feasible  anywhere. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  a  police  dog  would 
have  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Danielson.  Drug-fortified  gun¬ 
men  might  have  attacked  him  just  the  same;  though  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  a  trained  dog  would  have  been  a 


until  another  policeman,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
ran  up  and  disarmed  the  smuggler.  Five  pistols 
and  seventy-nine  cartridges  were  taken  from  the 
latter.  Happily,  both  the  policeman  and  his  dog 
recovered  and  returned  to  duty. 

The  sticking  up  of  small  shops,  particularly 
chain  stores,  seems  to  have  become  a  standard¬ 
ized  industry  in  recent  years.  I  read  recently  of 
a  grocer  in  Georgia  who  was  held  up  in  his  store 
six  times  by  the  same  robber  within  a  year,  and 
I  am  told  that  chain-store  managers  in  some 
cities  live  in  daily  expectation  of  being  robbed  of 
the  day’s  receipts. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  train  a 
police  dog  to  remain  quietly  behind  a  counter 
and  to  leap  over  it  at  one  signal.  That  signal 
would  be  the  master’s  raising  of  both  hands  above 
his  head,  a  gesture  no  one  makes  absent- 
mindedly.  A  robber  confronted  with- an  unex¬ 
pected  dog  vaulting  the  counter  would  be  more 
than  a  little  disconcerted.  Certainly  the  clerk 
or  manager  would  be  given  a  moment’s  respite 
in  which  to  bring  his  own  pistol  into  play.  Or 
if  the  robber  knew  the  dog  to  be  in  the  store,  he 
would  think  twice  before  entering. 

If  it  should  not  always  be  practicable  to  keep 
a  dog  in  certain  types  of  retail  shops— though  I 
see  no  reason  why  not— at  least  a  jeweler  or 
diamond  merchant  could  protect  himself  and  his 
property  in  this  manner.  It  ought  to  repay  him 


Prisoner,”  Protected  by  a  Padded'Suit,  in  the 
Custody  of  Kvass,  of  Fortunate  Fields 
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Preceded  and  Followed  by  Halberdiers,  He  Had  Walked  Quickly,  Bidding  Them  "March  Jipace,**  Lest  the  Bitter  Cold  Should  Set  Him  Shivering 

IDnwEmKS  Might  G©immm  t®  TirimE 


The  early  dusk  darkened  wintrily 
on  that  Friday  evening,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  January,  1648,  by  the 
contemporary  calendar  dating  the  New 
Year  from  March  twenty-fifth;  1649  by  modern  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  candles  were  already  lit  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
small,  overhanging,  timbered  house  in  King  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  which  was  the  lodging  of  Lieutenant  General 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Five-feet-ten  in  height,  burly  in  his 
military  buff-leather  coat  crossed  by  a  scarlet  sash,  his 
light-brown,  gray-streaked  hair  long  to  his  shoulders,  three 
months  short  of  fifty  years  of  age,  the  second  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Parliament  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace  and  frowningly  corrugated  the  massively  broad 
brow  above  his  great,  beaked  nose. 

“I  tell  you,  My  Lord,  ’tis  vain  to  use  words  with  me,” 
he  said  harshly,  interrupting  the  earnest  expostulation  of 
the  tall,  darkly  handsome,  youngish  man  before  him.  Nom¬ 
inally  his  superior  though  was  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  he  spoke  with 
a  peremptoriness  which  ignored  military  discipline,  with 
that  inflexible  resolve  which  was  ever  his  when  once  he  had 
decided.  “The  thing  must  and  shall  be  done.  Not  other¬ 
wise  can  our  cause  rest  secure  in  the  victory  with  which  God 
has  blessed  it  as  His  own.  There  must  be  an  end  to  these 
plottings  and  double-dealings  that  would  filch  it  from  us. 
The  King  must  die!” 

A  quick  flush  leaped  into  Fairfax’s  mobile  features,  resent¬ 
ful  of  that  brutally  domineering  tone.  He  saw  it  with  a 
touch  of  compunction.  Friend  or  foe,  none  could  help  lov¬ 
ing  that  brilliant  young  leader  who,  swift  and  terrible  in  the 
field,  was  a  pattern  of  generous  chivalry  when  the  fighting 
was  done.  The  general  controlled  himself. 

“Have  a  care,  Cromwell.”  The  voice  that  ringingly 
mastered  the  din  of  battle  stuttered  a  little,  characteristi¬ 
cally,  in  private  talk.  “You  and  your  friends  are  but  a 
handful  in  this  desperate  business  ye  have  undertaken.  The 
nation  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  it.  Everywhere  there  are 
murmurs.  But  six  weeks  is  it  that  a  full  and  lawful  Parlia¬ 
ment  resolved  that  the  King’s  answers  were  a  ground  to 
proceed  to  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  ’Tis  but  you  and 
your  sectaries  who  would  have  none  of  it.  Illegally  you 
slighted  my  authority  as  commander  in  chief  and  without 
my  will  used  the  army  to  purge  Parliament.  This  beggarly 
two  score  left  by  that  ranting  scoundrel.  Pride,  is  no  Parlia¬ 
ment,  nor  doth  the  nation  acknowledge  it,  nor  you!” 


He  answered  vehemently:  “ I  gave  no  orders  to  Colonel 
Pride,  nor  knew  aught  of  the  Purge  till  all  was  done.  The 
army  of  itself  resolved  it,  Ireton  and  Harrison  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  restrain  them.  Yet,  since  done  it  was,  I  saw  in  it 
another  of  God’s  manifold  Providences  to  us,  and  approved 
it.  The  Parliament  had  forfeited  its  trust,  would  but  have 
imposed  a  Presbyterian  tyranny  as  bad  as  that  tyranny  of 
bishops  our  swords  have  cut  down.  Verily,  would  I  rather 
it  had  been  dissolved  than  purged,  and  a  new  Parliament 
elected  for  the  work  that  is  to  do.” 

“That  were  another  matter,”  replied  Fairfax  earnestly. 
“But  this  Parliament  is  no  Parliament  in  the  sight  of  God 
or  man.  Moreover,  even  that  poor  subipissive  remnant 
will  not  follow  you  in  your  designs.  Twenty  members  deny¬ 
ing  it,  but  twenty-six  passed  your  act  foD  the  trial  of  the 
King,  and  they  without  the  Lords.  It  is  no  lawful  act,  and 
no  authority  for  your  commissioners,  among  whom,  un¬ 
warrantably,  you  have  named  me.  I  tell  you,  Cromwell, 
that  I  will  not  sit  among  those  judges,  nor  will  any  other 
honest  man.  Bethink  yourself  in  time.  Content  your¬ 
self  with  but  deposing  the  King,  if  do  away  with  him  you 
must!” 

One  of  his  sudden  overwhelming  angers  flooded  him  at 
this  reasoned  remonstrance.  He  crashed  his  great  sword 
fiat  into  his  open  palm. 

“Hark  ye.  My  Lord!”  he  said.  “This  afternoon,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
young  Algernon  Sidney  did  rise  and  protest  that  the  King 
could  be  tried  by'  no  court,  nor  any  man  be  tried  by  this 
court.  I  told  him  that  I  would  cut  off  the  Kill’s  head  with 
the  crown  upon  it,  if  needs  were.  And  sd.  My  Lord,  I 
say  to  you!”  / 

Fairfax  endeavored  one  last  desperat^ entreaty:  “And 
yet,  Cromwell,  up  to  Christmas  none  sd  busy  as  you  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  save  the  King’s  life,  to  bring  about  some  ac¬ 
commodation.  I  mind  me  how  you  strove  in  council  with 
the  officers,  moderating  their  violence,  telling  them  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  slay  Charles  I  at  home,  when  forthwith 
there  would  be  a  Charles  II  abroad,  to  exchange  a  king  in 
their  power  for  one  out  of  their  power.  Still  is  that  true, 
Cromwell,  nor  do  I  know  what  better  counsel  there  is  than 
that  which  was  your  own.” 


Cromwell’s  anger  had  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  arisen.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  before  replying: 

“True  it  is.  My  Lord,  that  willingly 
would  I  have  saved  the  King’s  life.  To  that  end  did  I  send 
him  Lord  Denbigh,  praying  him  to  accept  our  conditions. 
As  well  you  know,  the  King  did  refuse  even  to  consider 
them.  By  no  means  would  he  surrender  his  negative  voice 
above  Parliament,  nor  the  lands  of  the  bishops  that 
Parliament  has  confiscated.  Obdurate  is  he  in  his  ungodly 
malignancy,  nor  doth  he  intend  other  than  craftily  to  profit 
by  our  dissensions  and  win  all  back  again.  Not  for  this 
have  the  saints  shed  their  blood  in  six  years  of  warfare. 
Not  for  this  hath  the  Lord  given  them  the  victory  over 
their  enemies.”  With  a  lift  of  his  hand,  he  checked  Fair¬ 
fax’s  move  to  interrupt.  “  My  Lord,  slow  am  I  ever  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  and  always  I  look  this  way  and  that 
before  I  come  to  violent  deed.  In  this  matter,  long  and 
earnestly  have  I  prayed  God  to  enlighten  and  direct  my 
conscience.  He  hath  done  so.  Though  I  beseeched  Him 
that  this  heavy  task  be  not  laid  upon  me  who  am  but  His 
weak  instrument,  yet  hath  He  made  me  see  that  such 
indeed  is  His  will.  In  His  Providence,  He  hath  stiffened 
the  neck  of  this  perfidious  King  that  I  might  know  that 
justice  must  be  done  upon  the  man  guilty  of  all  the  blood¬ 
shed  of  these  wars,  even  as  the  army  demands.” 

He  spoke  with  genuine  sincerity,  almost  naively  anxious 
to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  this  chivalrous  soldier  who, 
hardly  less  than  himself,  had  with  the  help  of  God  wrought 
victory  for  their  cause. 

Fairfax  looked  at  him  probingly. 

“Hypocrites  enough  there  are  among  us,  Cromwell,  who 
snufflingly  impute  to  God  the  evil  passions  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  many  murmur  against  you.  Yet  do  I  believe 
you  to  be  honest.  For  all  his  prayers,  a  man’s  conscience 
may  mislead  him.  Bethink  you  again  before  you  destroy 
the  King.  The  army  has  been  wrought  upon  by  sectaries 
and  agitators  who  would  level  all.  Beware  how  you  open  a 
way  for  those  madmen  to  lay  the  realm  in  ruin,  with  no 
more  difference  in  rank  and  wealth,  and  all  lands  held  in 
common.  Beware,  also,  how  you  divorce  from  our  righteous 
cause  that  greater  part  of  the  nation  who  were  with  us  while 
we  fought  against  tyranny,  and  who  now  exclaim  against 
the  high-handedness  of  a  faction.” 

The  word  “faction”  smote  Cromwell  unpleasantly.  He 
drew  himself  up  stiffly. 
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long,  lonely  stretches  of  the  Mexican  border. 
Illegal  entry  of  aliens  from  Canada  seldom  is 
furtive.  On  the  southern  border,  however, 
it  is  largely  by  stealth.  However  expert  the 
man,  he  is  blind  compared  with  a  dog  in 
reading  trails  and  detecting  caches  and 
hide-aways. 

One  hears  little  of  bloodhounds  nowa¬ 
days.  I  know  little  about  the  breed,  but  I 
get  the  impression  that  they  are  less  and 
less  relied  upon  to  track  criminals,  lost  chil¬ 
dren  and  missing  persons.  Whether  the 
fault  is  the  dog’s  or  man’s,  I  do  not  know, 
but  our  experience  with  shepherds  leads  me 
to  suspect  the  latter.  Breeders  put  all  their 
emphasis  on  the  bloodhound’s  nose,  so  I  am 
told,  but  are  they  breeding  the  ability  to 
use  that  nose? 

Wigger  Catches  a  Burglar 

What  does  one  breed  into  a  dog?  No  one 
knows  for  certain,  heredity  still  being  one  of 
the  larger  mysteries  which  God  appears  to 
have  reserved.  Bigger  and  better  noses  can 
be  accomplished,  but  to  what  result?  We 
all  have  hands,  yet  not  all  of  us  play  the 
piano  or  the  violin.  A  stock-model  nose 
coupled  with  brains,  a  disciplined  curiosity, 
an  interest  in  trailing,  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  supersense  of  smell  in  a  stupid  head. 

Any  dog  can  follow  a  scent.  He  demon¬ 
strates  it  by  always  finding  his  master  if 
the  latter  is  on  foot.  But  few  dogs  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  scent  of  a  stranger.  Why 
should  they?  There  is  no  incentive.  Every 
foot  they  cross  other  scents  as  interesting  or 
more  so.  They  wander  from  one  to  another 
aimlessly,  picking  up  unrelated  bits  of  gos¬ 
sip  which  man  cannot  read,  and  most  of  it 
of  no  interest  to  him  if  he  could. 


Some  shepherd  dogs  make  extraordinary 
trackers,  but  they  are  only  of  value  with  an 
equivalently  trained  man.  In  trailing,  the 
dog  and  the  man  are  two  halves  of  a  whole. 
It  must  be  a  perfect  partnership,  attained 
only  after  years  of  working  together.  It  is 
not  a  job  for  just  any  dog  or  just  any  man. 

Given  the  desire  and  ability  to  trail,  the 
dog  still  must  be  worked  on  a  long  trailing 
leash  by  his  master.  The  reasons  are  many. 
On  leash,  the  master  quietly  may  prevent 
him  from  working  too  fast  and  too  care¬ 
lessly.  Again,  the  man  could  not  keep  up 
with  a  free-running  dog  without  being 
winded;  or,  the  man  being  distanced,  the 
dog  is  left  unprotected  and  might  be  shot 
by  the  criminal.  Even  if  a  free-running 
dog  could  be  depended  upon  always  to  stick 
strictly  to  his  knitting,  how  is  he  to  report 
his  evidence?  The  man  is  there,  not  to  in¬ 
fluence  him— for,  having  no  faintest  idea  of 
the  dog’s  mental  processes,  he  knows  it 
would  be  fatal  to  interfere — but  to  watch 
and  interpret  the  animal’s  actions.  It  is  a 
misconception  to  think  of  a  trail  dog  as  an 
accuser.  The  animal  draws  no  deductions; 
it  merely  points  out  facts  which  have  eluded 
the  human  senses. 

There  was  a  burglary  in  the  countryside 
of  Vaud,  and  our  original  trail  dog,  Wigger 
von  Blasienberg,  went  to  work  with  his 
policeman.  The  countryfolk  were  agreed 
that  the  burglar  must  have  passed  down 
the  road  in  front  of  the  shop.  When  Wig¬ 
ger  picked  up  the  trail  in  the  shop  and 
started  across  the  fields,  the  onlookers  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  was  not  on  the  trail  and 
asked  the  policeman  to  recall  his  dog. 

The  policeman  knew  his  dog  too  well. 
After  nearly  a  mile,  Wigger  left  the  trail  a 
moment,  digressed  a  few  feet  into  tall  grass 


and  retrieved  a  crumpled  envelope.  Re¬ 
suming  the  trail,  he  followed  it  to  a  state 
road,  sniffed  at  a  tree  and  called  it  a  day. 
The  policeman  examined  the  ground  and 
saw  that  a  bicycle  had  been  parked  there. 
The  thief  had  ridden  away  and  the  dog  could 
do  no  more.  But  on  the  crumpled  envelope 
the  burglar  had  tossed  aside  was  found  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  led  to  his  arrest  and  conviction. 
Had  the  policeman  overruled  Wigger’s  first 
report,  the  crime  probably  would  not  have 
been  solved. 

Searching  for  Buried  Treasure 

Wigger,  on  command,  once  searched  a 
plowed  field  and  dug  up  a  lost  purse  cov¬ 
ered  under  six  inches  of  earth  where  a 
farmer  had  dropped  it  in  plowing.  A  city 
official  of  Lausanne  lost  a  valued  heirloom 
compass  while  hunting.  He  knew  approxi¬ 
mately  where,  in  a  woods,  it  had  disap¬ 
peared,  but  could  not  find  it  after  a  long 
search.  A  gendarme  dog,  given  the  job, 
scratched  the  compass  out  of  a  pile  of 
leaves  at  the  base  of  a  tree. 

To  search  a  given  piece  of  territory,  a 
police  dog  quarters  the  ground,  working 
from  left  to  right.  It  reports  not  only  the 
presence  of  strangers  but  announces  any 
unusual  object  above  or  below  the  surface. 
Smugglers  often  bury  contraband  in  agreed 
spots  along  the  border,  for  confederates  to 
pick  up  later.  The  combination  of  recently 
broken  ground  and  the  scent  of  human  foot¬ 
prints  invariably  arouses  the  dog’s  interest. 
These  dogs  also  are  taught  to  fetch  on  com¬ 
mand.  If  the  patrolman  has  lost  anything 
on  his  route,  he  sends  his  dog  back  for  it. 
These  are  games  of  hide  and  seek  to  the 
animal.  (Continued  on  Page  70) 


young  man  good-humorecny^^^ft  is,  I 
must  suppose,  in  the  natur’  of  things,  and 
we  must  bear  with  it.” 

The  old  man  hesitated,  weighing  a  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Nevertheless,  even  that  might  be  com¬ 
passed,  in  my  belief,”  he  said  at  last. 

“Anon?”  queried  the  other. 

The  old  man  leaned  forward  excitedly. 

“  Can  you  guard  a  secret?  ”  he  demanded. 

“Yes,  suh,”  said  the  young  man  gravely. 

The  gunsmith  arose  and  left  the  room,  to 
return  after  a  moment  bearing  a  rifle.  This 
he  withheld  for  a  moment;  then,  as  though 
finally  making  up  his  mind,  he  passed  it 
into  his  visitor’s  hands  and  stood  back  in 
silence.  It  was  a  graceful  weapon,  strong 
without  clumsiness,  its  octagon  barrel 
nearly  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  but  so 
light  that  it  would  probably  not  have 
tipped  the  beam  at  more  than  eight  or  nine 
pounds.  Its  stock,  of  polished  curly  maple, 
extended  its  full  length  and  was  gracefully 
carved;  its  trigger  guard  was  small  and 
compact.  Beneath  the  barrel,  rings  of 
brass  held  a  long  hickory  ramrod.  In  the 
side  of  the  butt  stock  opened  a  brass- 
covered  trap.  The  lock  was  small,  com¬ 
pact — about  half  the  size  of  that  on  the 
usual  gun  of  the  day— and  the  clean  small 
flint  was  held  in  leathered  jaws. 

“There’s  your  long  barrel  and  your 
spread  of  sights” — the  old  man  could  not 
keep  silence  long — “and  your  small  strong 
trigger  guard.  There’s  your  smaller  bore. 
The  balls  run  fifty-two  to  the  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  a  score  or  less — you  can  carry  three 
times  the  ammunition.  The  lock  is  as  swift 
in  action  as  a  flash  of  light.  See  how 
smoothiy  the  flint  meets  the  frizzen !  Throw 
it  to  your  face,  man!  Held  you  ever  so 
sweet  a  balance,  nor  one  that  steadied  it- 
seif  so  in  the  hand?” 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  extended 
muzzle  of  the  long  weapon  came  to  the  im¬ 
mobility  of  a  rock. 


second  reason  is  married  with  the  third,  and 
both  have  as  parent  the  fit  of  the  ball  in  the 
barrel.  For  if  it  sets  not  snugly  in  the 
grooves,  the  force  of  the  powder  in  great 
part  leaps  past  it  and  is  iost;  and  if  it  does 
fit  snugly,  then  it  must  be  hammered  home 
by  force,  and  is  thereby  upset  and  mal¬ 
formed,  no  matter  how  shrewdly  and 
gingerly  one  handles  his  rod.  And  a  mal¬ 
formed  bullet  cannot  fly  straight.” 

“That  is  very  interesting,  suh,”  said  the 
young  man,  “and  part  of  it  I  had  suspected, 
but  not  all.  But  I  can  see  no  cure.” 

“Here,”  proffered  Farrell,  “are  the  balls 
for  this  rifle.” 

The  visitor  took  one  of  them  in  his 
fingers  and  examined  it  without  comment. 

“You  see  no  difference  from  any  ordi¬ 
nary  bullet,  save  for  the  size.  You  are 
right— there  is  no  difference.  But  look!” 
He  dropped  the  butt  of  the  rifle  to  the  floor 
and  inserted  one  of  the  bullets  into  its 
muzzle.  In  ordinary  loading,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  drive  the  bali  several  inches  into 
the  barrel  by  means  of  a  short  metal  rod 
and  a  small  hammer  called  a  starter;  after 
which  it  was  forced  home  with  the  ramrod. 
In  this  instance,  when  the  old  man  relin¬ 
quished  it,  the  bali  dropped  down  the  bar¬ 
rel  freely,  and  as  he  reversed  the  muzzle  it 
rolled  slowly  out  again  into  his  palm.  He 
made  no  explanation,  but  looked  expect¬ 
antly  toward  his  visitor.  The  iatter  knit 
his  brows,  knowing  some  comment  was 
awaited. 

“If  you  aim  to  hold  it  in  with  wadding 
a-top,”  he  submitted  at  last,  “I  have  tried 
that,  and  it  flies  wild  as  a  hawk.” 

“Every  child  knows  that — has  tried 
that!” 

“Yes,  suh,”  agreed  the  stranger,  “but  it 
was  all  I  could  think  of.” 

“Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  some¬ 
thing.  And  this  is  what  you  must  keep 
secret.  You  must  not  tell  a  soul  of  what 
you  are  to  see.  Remember!” 


the  moment  your  Jantzen  slips  on. 

In  the  sea  or  on  the  sands  you 
revel  in  its  perfect  fit.  The  truly 
marvelous  elasticity  of  its  famoils 
Jantzen-stitch  responds  to  your 
slightest  movement  in  the  water. 
You  swim  so  easily  —  you  relax 
so  completely.  You  stretch  so  luxu¬ 
riously,  comfortably,  on  the  beach. 
Your  Jantzen  is  a  very  part  of  you! 

Correct  in  style  and  color  always. 
At  your  favorite  shop  or  store 
you'll  find  YOUR  suit;  perhaps  it's 
a  Twosome,  a  Speed-suit,  or  the 
new  Diving-suit  with  knitted-in 
athletic  supporter.  Look  for  the 
famous  Red  Diving  Girl  emblem 
on  every  genuine  Jantzen.  Your 
weight  is  your  size.  Jantzen  Knit¬ 
ting  Mills,  Portland,  Ore.;  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Canada;  Sydney,  Australia. 


The  suit  that  changed 
bathing  to  swimming 
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JANTZEN  KNITTING  MILLS.  Dept.  15.  Portland,  Orel 
Send  me  free  "Jantzen  Color  Key  to  Smart  Sul 
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The  United  States  is  so  thoroughly  mo¬ 
torized  that  tew  criminals  move  on  foot, 
and  the  frequency  of  paved  roads  on  which 
heavy  traffic  and  the  smell  of  oil,  gas  and 
rubber  soon  efface  foot  tracks  is  a  handicap 
we  do  not  have  in  Switzerland.  Yet  trained 
dogs  might  be  of  inestimable  service  here  in 
tracking  lost  children  and  missing  adults. 
I  wished  that  I  might  have  had  Wigger  to 
put  on  the  trail  of  a  girl  who  disappeared 
from  an  Eastern  college  last  year.  After 
months  of  suspense  for  her  family,  har¬ 
rowed  by  this  rumor  and  that,  the  girl’s 
body  was  found  in  a  lake  on  the  college 
grounds — and  a  competent  trailing  dog 
would  have  indicated  her  fate  within  a  few 
minutes. 

Most  women  are  uneasy  about  driving 
alone  in  the  country  and  many  are  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  so.  A  trained  dog 
would  provide  them  more  protection  than 
would  a  man,  and  sometimes  better  com¬ 
pany.  A  dog,  of  course,  is  the  normal  pro¬ 
tector  of  a  home.  If  it  fails  to  frighten  off 
intruders  or  if  it  terrorizes  chance  callers, 
the  fault  will  be  found  to  rest  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  almost  always. 

I  have  a  friend  who  lives  outside  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  a  region  of  estates.  Like  many  of 
her  neighbors,  she  pays  a  private  agency  to 
guard  her  property.  Hearing,  or  thinking 
that  she  heard,  prowlers  about  one  night, 
she  telephoned  the  agency.  Twenty  min¬ 
utes  or  so  later  the  roar  of  a  motorcycle  was 
heard.  A  patrolman  rode  up  with  the  max¬ 
imum  of  noise,  gave  the  ground  a  look, 
found  nothing  and  roared  on  his  way  again. 
If  there  were  prowlers  about,  they  were 
given  a  most  considerate  warning  of  the 
guard’s  coming  and  going — a  notice  no 
police  dog  would  have  given. 

I  do  not,  however,  advise  a  trained  police 
dog  in  a  private  family,  and  we  never  let 
one  of  our  dogs  go  out  for  such  purpose 
unless  the  master  has  been  trained  with 
the  dog.  A  trained  animal  is  a  cocked  re- 

with,  Ihe 

"dog  is  a  police  dog,  I  hope  you  understand. 
In  fact,  the  trained  police  dog  scarcely 
exists  in  America.  An  untrained  one  is 
much  like  any  other  dog.  It  may  be  brave 
or  cowardly,  good-tempered  or  bad,  in¬ 
telligent  or  stupid,  depending  upon  its 
breeding  and  its  human  contacts.  All  are 
called  police  dogs  in  America,  but  only  the 
trained  one  is  entitled  to  the  name.  Other 
breeds  can  be  and  are  trained  to  the  same 
end;  the  German  shepherd  happens  to  be 
the  likeliest  candidate. 

Spare  the  Rod  and  Spoil  the  Dog 

This  dog  has  been  shamefully  abused  in 
America,  by  both  its  friends  and  its  ene¬ 
mies.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  bred 
here  almost  exclusively  for  bench  or  show 
purposes.  With  all  the  emphasis  put  on 
appearance,  and  an  artificial  standard  of 
looks,  at  that,  the  breed  has  suffered  in 
more  important  qualities.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  incompatible  between  beauty  and  in¬ 
telligence  in  dogs  any  more  than  in  humans, 
but  it  takes  twice  the  knowledge  to  breed 
for  both  as  to  breed  for  one  or  the  other. 

The  United  States  is  overrun  with  ani¬ 
mals  ironically  called  police  dogs  which  have 
the  spirit  of  rabbits.  They  slink  off  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs,  cower  under  the 
sofa,  are  ostentatiously  stupid,  shiver  with 
nervousness  and  are,  in  general,  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  parody  on  the  honest  working  stock 
from  which  they  sprang.  Yet  their  pedi¬ 
grees  may  be  breath-taking. 

Then  an  occasional  trained  dog  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  owner,  with  neither 
knowledge  nor  judgment.  As  part  of  its 
education,  the  dog  has  learned  to  attack  on 
command.  The  delighted  owner  calls  in  his 
friends  and  shows  off  this  new  toy.  The 
animal  quickly  realizes  that  nothing  else 
so  pleases  his  master,  so  the  next  morning 
he  bites  the  butcher’s  boy  and,  instead  of 
shooting  the  owner,  the  dog  is  shot.  This 
same  papa  would  not  think  of  encouraging 
little  Willie  to  show  off  his  prowess  with  a 
revolver. 


Or  a  trained  dog  accustomed  to  a  disci¬ 
plined,  intelligent,  interesting  regime  of 
work  is  sold  to  a  family  where  a  dog  is  a 
dog.  They  spoil  him  one  hour,  neglect  him 
the  next.  Most  of  the  time  he  is  free  to 
roam  as  he  pleases. 

Any  dog  wandering  the  streets  is  like  a 
boy  loafing  on  a  street  corner — a  potential 
public  nuisance.  All  the  more  so  with  an 
animal  educated  to  disciplined  work.  He 
sheds  his  discipline  without  shedding  the 
memory  of  his  training. 

Dog  haters  have  concentrated  their  pho¬ 
bia  on  the  German  shepherd  as,  by  report, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  species,  and 
their  imagination  has  known  no  bounds. 
Four  times  this  year  within  a  month  it  has 
been  reported  circumstantially  to  the  police 
of  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  that  a  po¬ 
lice  dog  left  to  guard  the  infant  child  of  its 
owners  had  killed  and  partly  eaten  the  baby. 
Exactly  a  similar  story  is  periodically  cur¬ 
rent  in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Why  a  Dog  Bites 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  horrible 
canard,  yet  it  was  devoutly  believed,  for 
only  one  of  the  calls  was  anonymous? 
Needless  to  say,  there  was  not  the  remotest 
basis  for  any  of  the  reports,  the  police 
found.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  parents 
do  not  leave  infants  in  houses  without  other 
human  occupants,  no  police  dog  had  so 
much  as  snapped  at  a  child.  The  rare  dog 
that  does  snap  at  a  child  usually  will  be  a 
peevish,  wheezing,  overstuffed  lap-size  ani¬ 
mal,  its  disposition  ruined  by  too  much 
food  and  too  little  exercise. 

While  I  was  lecturing  in  Pittsburgh  re¬ 
cently  on  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  a  blind  man 
in  the  audience  asked  me  about  the  general 
rule  against  dogs  in  hotel  and  apartment- 
house  elevators.  “I  am  glad  you  asked,”  I 
told  him,  and  related  an  experience  of  Dr. 
Robert  Blair,  who  is  blind  and  is  led  by  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog. 

The  doctor  called  on  a  friend  at  a  hotel 

not  be  permitted  in  the  elevator.  He  wanted 
to  know  why.  The  hotel  employe  explained 
courteously  and  in  detail.  The  rule  had 
been  passed  the  week  before,  following  an 
unpleasant  incident  in  an  elevator.  A 
woman  guest  had  entered  a  car,  carrying  a 
small  dog  in  her  arms.  Another  passenger 
attempted  to  pet  the  dog  and  had  been 
snapped  at.  The  operator  then  asked  the 
woman  to  leave  the  car;  she  objected  em¬ 
phatically  and,  the  employe  added  confi¬ 
dentially,  had  expressed  her  indignation  by 
spitting  in  the  operator’s  face. 

“Ah,  I  see!”  exclaimed  the  doctor.  “You 
mean  that  ladies  no  longer  are  allowed  in 
your  elevators.” 

A  sound  dog  bites  aggressively  only  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  taught  to  do  so.  The 
dog  that  bites,  bites  only  from  fear — to 
protect  himself.  When  properly  taught  to 
attack,  he  does  so  with  complete  imperson¬ 
ality.  He  has  no  feeling  against  the  man. 
He  is  not  savage,  does  not  bite,  but  merely 
takes  a  firm  hold  unless  the  man  tries  to 
run.  It  is  an  exercise  he  has  been  taught  as 
another  dog  might  be  taught  to  bring  in  the 
evening  paper.  As  he  attacks  only  on  com¬ 
mand,  so  he  releases  instantly  on  another 
command. 

Policemen  who  work  with  our  dogs  never 
are  permitted  to  give  a  false  command  to 
attack  or  to  exhibit  this  accomplishment  off 
duty.  A  Swiss  government  official  once 
came  to  Fortunate  Fields  to  inspect  our 
methods,  and  we  took  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
Vaud  police  dogs.  They  were  so  quiet  and 
inoffensive  that  he  would  not  believe  they 
could  be  depended  upon  to  attack.  I  had 
to  put  a  padded  suit  on  one  of  my  men 
the  next  day  and  demonstrate  how  our 
visitor  would  have  been  seized  at  a  police¬ 
man’s  command. 

All  our  dogs  at  home  arc  police-trained. 
They  bother  no  one  going  or  coming,  for 
we  never  confuse  them  by  mixing  work  and 
play.  One  would  no  more  attack  a  visitor 
without  being  told  to  do  so  than  it  would  trail 
a  lost  child  on  its  own  initiative.  Like  a  gun, 
they  work  only  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 


Getting  angry  got  me  into  this  work.  I 
owned  a  German  shepherd  dog,  Hans  von 
Saarbrucken,  for  twelve  years — bought  him 
from  a  dealer.  Purely  by  luck,  I  got  a 
good  one. 

It  was  Hans  that  taught  me  what  a  dog 
could  be,  and  it  was  the  contrast  with  the 
cringing,  stupid,  neurotic  animals  some  of 
my  friends  and  neighbors  called  shepherds 
that  annoyed  me. 

Development,  creation,  always  have  in¬ 
terested  me.  Wherever  I  have  lived  I  have 
planted  and  tended  a  garden.  My  first 
husband.  Senator  Walter  A.  Wood,  and  I 
ran  a  dairy  farm  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New 
York,  before  the  war.  Many  breed  fancy 
dairy  stock  of  little  utility  to  the  farmer. 
We  bred  for  milk  only,  with  grade  cows  to 
thoroughbred  bulls.  My  husband  died  in 
1915  and  I  carried  on  until  1917.  As  proof 
that  it  was  a  practical  enterprise,  I  sold  the 
herd  at  a  30  per  cent  profit. 

Cows  had  taught  me  a  little  biology;  but 
in  breeding  grade  cows  to  thoroughbred 
bulls,  with  milk  the  all  in  all,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  improve  the  strain.  When  I  tried 
to  breed  shepherd  dogs  I  followed  the  pop¬ 
ular  error  of  supposing  that  if  one  breeds  a 
champion  to  a  champion,  one  gets  a  litter  of 
champions.  I  got  a  litter  of  mutts. 

I  saw  in  the  shepherd  dog  a  Niagara  of 
energy  going  to  waste,  an  intelligence  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  used  intelligently,  a  public  serv¬ 
ant  and  useful  citizen.  At  my  breeding  and 
training  station  in  Switzerland  we  have 
been  working  for  seven  years  to  develop 
this  energy.  Our  dogs  go  out  from  six  de¬ 
partments  as  police  dogs  with  the  state 
police.  Red  Cross  and  liaison  dogs  for  the 
Swiss  army,  criminal  trailing  and  frontier- 
guard  dogs,  prison  and  railroad-yard  guards 
and,  most  important  of  all,  as  guides  for 
the  blind. 

The  location  in  Switzerland  came  about 
through  personal  considerations,  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  convenient  to  the  native  heath 
of  the  German  shepherd  dog.  I  studied 
what  and  where  I  could,  and  sent  for  Elliott 
o  TT  AliieucaiiHApenmiUUllht. 

W?1U'  had  just  finished  a  piece  et- 
work  for  a  New  Hampshire  breeder  of  Arab 
horses.  Though  skeptical  of  the  practical 
value  of  dogs,  he  taught  me  all  one  winter. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  into  something  use¬ 
ful?”  he  demanded.  I  asked  so  many 
questions  that  he  told  me  he  would  not 
work  for  me  for  a  million  dollars  a  month, 

I  believe  the  sum  was.  In  the  spring,  that 
great  horsewoman  of  the  Genesee  Valley, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wadsworth,  called  him  back 
to  her  work  with  the  United  States  Army 
Remount  Service,  but  three  years  later  he 
returned  to  Switzerland  as  our  general 
manager.  The  pay  is  something  less  than  a 
million  dollars  a  month,  but  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  has  been  converted  in  the  interval  to 
dogs  as  citizens. 

Personal  Touch  in  Dog  Raising 

To  breed  for  any  given  result,  I  have 
learned,  the  breeder  must  know  exactly 
what  he  seeks  and  not  be  diverted  by  the 
well-meaning  advice  of  this  person  or  that, 
of  which  he  will  have  an  abundance.  The 
ancestry  of  the  male  and  female  must  be 
known  for  several  generations,  not  merely 
on  paper  but  in  fact.  The  animals’  defects 
are  quite  as  important  hereditarily  as  their 
virtues.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  latter  from 
former  owners,  but  next  to  impossible  to 
get  a  candid  report  of  the  former.  Finally, 
one  must  know  what  breeding  is.  It  is  not 
an  exact  science;  nothing  creative  is,  that 
I  can  think  of,  but  it  has  well-defined  prin¬ 
ciples.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport’s  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Breeding  has  taught  me  most  of 
what  I  have  been  able  to  assimilate. 

Having  bred  good  dogs,  and  bred  for  in¬ 
telligence,  courage  and  stamina,  the  breeder 
has  yet  to  rear  them  to  the  same  ends. 
Nearly  all  shepherd  dogs  in  America  are 
bred  and  reared  in  kennels  on  a  factory 
basis.  Our  pups  are  put  on  farms  in  pairs, 
to  grow  up  naturally  and  develop  indi¬ 
vidualities.  The  standardized  kennel  prod¬ 
ucts  remind  me  of  orphan-asylum  children. 
There  is  a  vacant  look  about  them.  A  dog 


must  attach  himself  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
family.  In  kennels,  one  dog  must  share  the 
affections  of  two  or  three  persons  with  a 
hundred  other  dogs.  That  is  not  enough 
affection  to  go  around. 

Every  three  months  of  the  growing  period 
Mr.  Humphrey  or  I  visit,  study  and  chart 
the  dogs  minutely  as  to  physique  and  men¬ 
tality.  We  know  them  well  when,  at  four¬ 
teen  months,  they  return  to  us,  rowdy, 
healthy  young  animals,  and  begin  their 
training — though  that  is  a  poor  word.  Any 
dog  may  be  trained  to  a  variety  of  tricks, 
but  it  stands  on  its  head  or  jumps  through  a 
hoop  not  because  it  is  fun  for  him  but  out 
of  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  immediate 
reward.  Education  is  a  better  word  for 
what  we  are  after.  Our  dogs  are  taught  to 
do  a  thing,  not  because  it  is  the  master’s 
whim  but  because  it  is  the  pleasantest  thing 
to  do.  They  must  never  suspect  that  it  is 
a  chore,  but  a  game.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
punish  them,  the  punishment  must  be 
identified  with  the  misdeed,  not  the  master. 
The  latter  is  there  to  praise,  protect  and 
comfort  them.  By  association  of  ideas, 
they  discover  that  as  long  as  he  is  about 
nothing  disagreeable  and  much  of  interest 
happens  to  them. 

Upsetting  a  Gentleman’s  Code 

The  young  dogs  are  first  interested  in 
attack  by  giving  them  a  sack  to  worry.  If 
they  are  not  interested,  as  some  are  not, 
their  interest  must  be  aroused  by  ingenuity. 
How  long  it  takes  to  teach  a  sound  dog  to 
attack  would  surprise  you.  It  is  an  unnat¬ 
ural  act  to  him.  By  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment  he  is  a  gentleman,  with  a  gentleman’s 
code.  Slowly  the  idea  is  expanded  until  he 
is  taught  to  seize  a  man  wearing  a  padded 
suit. 

This  protection  is  not  because  the  dog 
seizes  the  man  with  intent  to  hurt  him,  but 
because  Nature  gave  the  dog  a  sharp  seizing 
apparatus  and  the  man  a  tender  skin.  To 
insure  that  the  dog  understands  that  it  is 
T>>>f  gnii  1)ii<  (h*-'  man  which  must  be 

seized  and  held,  we  make  a  practice  of 

leaving  the  suit  on  the  ground  after  the 
exercise. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  working  police 
dogs  are  bred  in  America.  This  hard¬ 
working  citizen,  developed  out  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  natural  selection  for  hardiness  and 
intelligence  on  the  German  sheep  ranges, 
and  which  ends  a  long  day’s  work  by  shar¬ 
ing  the  shepherd’s  bread  and  cheese,  has 
become  a  fad  and  a  social  parasite  here, 
often  demoralized  by  neglect  and  artiness. 
There  is  more  intelligence  in  one  eye  of  one 
of  these  workmen  than  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  usual  bench  champion.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  good  blood  over  here,  though 
scattered  widely  among  individual  owners, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  others  cannot  do 
here  what  we  have,  for  example. 

“It  is  unnatural  for  man’s  companion  to 
be  turned  against  man,”  is  the  common 
objection  to  the  use  of  dogs  in  crime  pre¬ 
vention.  The  argument  is  specious.  It  is 
the  criminal  who  has  turned  against  man, 
not  the  dog. 

I  have  had  a  well-meaning  woman  liter¬ 
ally  shake  her  fist  in  my  face  and  demand 
by  what  right  I  deprived  a  dog  of  its  liberty. 
I  have  been  asked  pointedly  whether  I  ob¬ 
served  the  eight-hour  day  with  my  dogs. 
So  little  do  they  understand  a  dog. 

Some  of  the  same  persons  ride  polo 
ponies  to  exhaustion  and  rowel  them  cruelly 
for  no  other  purpose  than  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment.  Their  sons  go  to  work  daily,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  even  their  daughters  ma-y 
be  useful. 

Why  assume  that  a  dog  is  happy  only 
when  lying  on  a  rug  and  scratching  its 
fleas?  Could  it  be  that  the  dog  is  only 
bored  by  its  human  society? 

Some  native  philosopher  once  observed 
that  it  was  just  as  well  that  a  dog  had  fleas; 
they  served  to  keep  its  mind  off  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  that  it  was  a  dog.  Fleas  may  be 
a  necessary  counterirritant  to  an  Indian 
mongrel,  but  in  better  society  a  dog  need 
have  neither  fleas  nor  the  necessity  for  for¬ 
getting  what  a  dull  world  people  have  made. 
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SERVICE  MEANS  MORE 

than  a  smile 


by  harry  T.  DUNN,  PRESIDENT, 
THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 


If  automobile  tires  never  required 
attention,  one  might  be  content  to 
accept  the  tire  salesman’s  smile  as 
“complete  service”.  But  the 

finest  tire  ever  created  must  be  peri¬ 
odically  tested,  inflated,  inspected. 
Tires  have  to  be  put  on,  removed, 
and  in  some  cases,  repaired. 

In  other  words,  the  tire  buyer  right¬ 
fully  expects  service  from  the  tire  mer¬ 
chant.  If  he  doesn’t  get  proper  service. 


both  tire  merchant  and  tire  maker 
lose  prestige.  Service  always  was,  is, 
and  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  selling 
of  tires.  That  is  why  the  Fisk 

merchant  is  “hand  picked”.  Fisk  ap¬ 
points  independent  merchants  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  live;  to  men  who  person¬ 
ally  feel  obligated  to  their  customers; 
to  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  han¬ 
dle  service  matters  according  to  each 
individual  case;  to  men  who  own  the 
businesses  they  are  operating.  This 
definition  of  Fisk  service  methods  is 


the  expression  of  a  policy  culminat¬ 
ing  from  more  than  30  years  of  tire 
experience.  We  are,  as  quickly 

as  possible,  disposing  of  23  experi¬ 
mental  retail  establishments  which 
we  are  now  operating  in  various 
communities  where  no  dealer  of  Fisk 
qualifications  has  been  up  to  this 
time  available.  These  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  capable,  independ¬ 
ent  merchants  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

To  the  Fisk  tire  merchant 
in  your  community,  “service”  means 
more — far  more — than  a  smile. 
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Dogs  on  patrol. 


